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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING LEGISLA- By 


TIVE REQUESTS FOR EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Every two years, and in a few states each year, 
presidents of state-supported institutions of higher 
learning are expected to make requests for appropri- 
ations from their state legislatures. The procedures 
vary from state to state, but the usual method is for 
the president to present his budget recommendations 
to the Governing Board. The board then makes its 
recommendations to the State Budget Director and /or 
to the Governor. In some instanees the board may 
make its requests directly to the appropriate legisla- 
tive committee. The legislative group may call upon 
the board and officials of the institution for further 
explanation and discussion of the budget requests. 

There are certain principles which might well gov- 
ern the actions of the president of a state-supported 
college or university in his relations with the legisla- 
ture as they pertain to his requests for appropriations. 
In the first place, he must recognize that the legisla- 
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ture is composed of representatives of the people of 
the state. 


presumed to express the wishes of the citizens of 


As duly elected representatives they are 
the commonwealth. Inasmuch as the college or uni- 
versity is maintained by the state, the wishes of the 
legislature and not those of the president are at least 
theoretically the wishes of the people and should take 
precedence over the desires of the administrator who 
is really an employee of the state. Often this seems 
to be a difficult principle for a college president to 
accept. Ile is prone to have a more or less paternal- 
istic attitude toward the institution which he admin- 
isters. This view is strengthened by the fact that 
he knows the needs and problems of the school. Cer- 
tainly, by virtue of his position he should be the one 
person most conversant with the over-all needs. In 
most eases the majority of legislators recognize and 
respect this fact. 
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It is imperative that the chief executive of a state- 
supported institution accept the principle that the 
college over which he presides is of, for, and by the 
people and that it is their wishes expressed through 
their legisiature which must determine the amount 
and nature of support that the institution will re- 
ceive. College presidents would sleep better and ac- 
cept more gracefully what often appears to be a 
defeat were they to embody this principle in their 
philosophy of administration. 

In the second place, an administrator should be 
honest in presenting the needs for his institution. 
His recommendations to the Governing Board should 
be justified needs. His explanations must be clear 
and thoroughly honest. If asked to appear before 
legislative committees, his conduct should be of the 
same high quality. What he states before the board 
and the legislature must be in complete agreement. 
He cannot appear as an educational statesman be- 
fore the Governing Board and as a cunning politician 
before the legislature. 

Legislators frequently feel, and with some justifica- 
tion, that administrators pad their budget requests 
with the idea that these will be cut. Such procedure 
is political behavior. On the other hand the sincere 
and wise educator will defend his larger requests 
(they usually are larger) on the basis of such specific 
needs as higher salaries, new equipment, and new 
developments. It is very important that a president 
be honest and forthright in all his relations with the 
legislature. 

The third principle governing a college administra- 
tor’s relations with the law-making body is that he 
should not lobby for his appropriations. Not only is 
this undignified for one holding such a position, but 
it fails to recognize the first principle; namely, that 
the state institutions belong to the people and that 
the will of the legislature is their will expressed. 

To be sure, an administrator should provide all 


possible information concerning the reasons for his 
He should vigorously defend his recom- 
Of course, he 
should willingly answer questions of individual legis- 
If lobbying must be done, the Governing 
Board and/or friends of the institution should do it 
There is no suggestion that 


requests. 
mendations but in an official manner. 


lators. 


and not the president. 
lobbying is not a perfectly legal and honorable means 
of influencing legislation; it is an accepted practice. 
However, the wisdom of such procedure as it applies 
to seeking appropriations for the publicly supported 
institutions of a state is open to question. 

In the long run legislation for education would be 
more effective, if college and university presidents of 
state-supported educational institutions would accept 
the view that these institutions belong to the people 
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of the state and not to administrators and faculty 
members. Moreover, the relationship between the 
law-making body and the school would be more whole- 
some, if the president were always absolutely honest 
in his dealings with members of the legislature. 

Finally, it should be stated that lobbying as such 
is not the function of a university president. 

The reader may be raising the question in his mind: 
“Is not the president the one who is responsible for 
the appropriations for the institution which he admin- 
isters?” The answer cannot be made by a simple 
“yes” or “no.” He is responsible for presenting the 
budget needs in aceord with the accepted official pro- 
These should be presented by 
him in as forceful and convincing a manner as pos- 


cedure of the state. 
sible. Furthermore, it is his duty to see that mis- 
He should make every 
effort to interpret the needs of his school to all the 
people of the state as well as to the legislature. This 
means that interpreting higher education is a continu- 


understandings are clarified. 


ous process that goes on every day. A president is 
derelict in accepting his responsibility, if he waits 
until a legislature convenes to begin an educational 
campaign in behalf of the needs of his institution. 
There are numerous ways in which this education can 
take place. It is well to see that the faculty and 
students understand and appreciate the need for the 
requests that will eventually be made of the legisla- 
ture. In a democratically administered college the 
faculty will know the problem, In fact many of the 
requests have been initiated by members of the fac- 
ulty. The alumni can be of great assistance in ob- 
taining necessary support from the state, if they are 
kept informed as to the needs of their alma mater. 
Legislators can be invited to visit the campus prior 
to the convening of the session to discuss the prob- 
lems and see the physical plant needs. 

Student leaders should be made aware of what and 
why the institution is making certain budgetary re- 
quests. Various groups throughout the state such as 
service clubs, parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, and certain professional organizations may be 
of real assistance for the cause of higher education 
when they understand the functions, problems, and 
needs of their state schools. School officials have the 
responsibility of keeping such groups informed. 

The support of higher education depends upon the 
ability to pay and upon the desire. Colleges and uni- 
versities can do more than they have in the past in 
conducting research to ascertain how states can ade- 
quately support higher education. They should econ- 
sciously and directly make every effort to interpret 
the importance of higher education to the people of 
the state. 
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Shorter Papers... 


CONTRASTING PRINCIPLES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Aco D. HENDERSON 
University of Michigan 


Sixce the war two commissions, composed of na- 
tionally prominent educators and laymen, have made 
comprehensive studies of higher education in the 
United States. 
some quotations from their respective reports :? 

1-A. American society requires two interrelated but 


Below in contrasting paragraphs are 


fundamentally different kinds of education, One is com- 
Its goal is the steady improvement in the 
The 
public primary and secondary school is the chief instru- 


mon schooling. 
literacy and social competence of the individual. 


ment of this purpose, although it has always been accom- 
panied and sometimes stimulated by the private school. 
The other education goal is the development of the in- 
tellectual capacities of those possessing unusual talent. 
This is the special province of higher education. [Final 
Report, pp. 12—13.] 

1-B. American colleges and universities must envision 
a much larger role for higher education in the national 
life. They can no longer consider themselves merely the 
instrument for producing an intellectual elite. They must 
become the means by which every citizen, youth and adult 
is enabled and encouraged to earry his education, formal 
and informal, as far as his native capacities permit. 
[Vol. I, p. 101.]3 

2-A. 
first concern the education of those young people who fall 


We believe higher education should accept as its 


approximately within the top 25 per cent in intellectual 
capacity. [Final Report, p. 48.] 

2-B. At least 49 per cent of our population has the 
mental ability to complete fourteen years of schooling 
with a curriculum of general and voeational studies that 
should lead either to gainful employment or to further 
study at a more advanced leved. At least 32 per cent 
of our population has the mental ability to complete an 
advanced liberal or specialized professional education. 
[Vol. I, p. 41.] 

3-A. The term ‘‘adult education’’ designates a clien- 
tele, not a function. [Staff Report—Millett, p. 12.]4 

1 Passages marked ‘‘A’’ refer to the report of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edueation (1952); 
those marked ‘‘B,’’ to the report of the President ’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education (1947). 

2 Commission on Financing Higher Education. ‘‘ Final 
Report: Nature and Needs of Higher Education.’’ New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 

3President’s Commission on Higher 
‘‘Higher Education for American Democracy.’’ 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1947. 

4J. D. Millett, ‘‘Finaneing Higher Education in the 
United States.’’ New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. 


Education. 
Wash- 


3-B. The colleges and nniversities should elevate adult 
education to a position of equal importance with any 
other of their functions. . . . Adult education in the past 
has been much too inflexible, much too bound by tradi- 
Exten- 
sion activities for years have been stultified by the idea 


tional notions of proper educational procedures. 


that adult education consists merely of the transmission 
to mature people of campus courses developed to meet 
[Vol. I, pp. 97, 98.] 

4-A. Certainly it would seem a mistake to assume that 


the needs of adolescents. 


student charges at public universities can or should take 
the place of generous appropriations by state legislatures. 
Student charges can be a desirable and useful supple- 
ment, especially in a period of stringency in state public 
If the average charge of $158 which we found 
at twenty-five public universities were increased another 
50 per cent, to a total of $240, the actual amount would 
be substantially below that of most private institutions 


finances. 


and still could provide much-needed additional income. 
[Staff Report—Millett, p. 387.] 

. . . It appears to be relatively simple today for many 
young men to earn a substantial part of the cost of 
higher education, even as they have done in the past. 
[Staff Report—Millett, p. 392.] 

4—B. In addition to the recommendation that student 
fees be eliminated for grades 13 and 14 in publicly eon- 
trolled institutions of higher education, this Commission 
recommends that the fees for the upper grades in such 
institutions be rolled back at the earliest opportunity 
to the level prevailing in 1939. [Vol. V, p. 35.] 

. . . Institutions under private control also must avoid 
excessive fees if their contribution to higher education 
is to be of greater benefit. While most of these insti- 
tutions of necessity must depend heavily upon fees as a 
source of financial support, they cannot be unaware at 
all times of the effeet which high fees may have in limit- 
ing the advantages of their services largely to students 
from families in the upper income brackets. [Vol. II, 
p- 51.] 

5-A. Nevertheless, after giving due weight to all these 
considerations this Commission has reached the unani- 
mous conclusion that we as a nation should eall a halt 
at this time to the introduction of new programs of 
We also 
believe it undesirable for the government to expand the 
[ Final 


direct federal aid to colleges and universities. 


scope of its scholarship aid to individual students. 
Report, pp. 157-158. ] 

5-B. 
sound pattern of continuing federal support for higher 
[Vol. V, p. 54.] 

... The inadequacy of existing funds for scholar- 


The time has come for America to develop a 
education. 


ships and fellowships makes a national program impera- 
tive if higher education is to fulfill its responsibility to 
the individual, to the nation and to the world. [Vol. II, 
p. 51.] 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN COLLEGES 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Epirn M. Braryarp! 
The John McIntire Library, Zanesville, Ohio 


A survVEY made last spring shows that many colleges 
in the Pacifie Northwest use audio-visual materials 
and that some have been using them for more than 
ten year It also points out that the use of these 

has been increasing extensively the past two 
Colleges replying to the questionnaire indi- 


materia! 
years. 
cate that this is due to recognition by both faculty 
members and administrators of the greater effective- 
ness of these aids in certain types of instruction. 
The institutions to which the questionnaire was sent 
are located in Oregon, Washington, Montana, and 
Idaho and are those listed in Lovejoy’s “Complete 
Guide to American Colleges and Universities.” State 
universities were not included, nor was Oregon State 
College, because their funds and facilities are much 
larger than those of other educational institutions in 
this The 


Oregon State College’s campus serves the state. 


region. division of visual education on 

The educational institutions returning the question- 
naire present a cross section of institutions of higher 
education in this area, They comprise 12 small, pri- 
vate, liberal arts colleges, four colleges having a com- 
bined liberal-arts and teacher-education program, two 
teachers colleges, two land-grant sehools, and one 
technical institute. Enrollments range from 110 to 
5,000 students, and faculties from 10 to 600; eight 
schools have more than 1,000 students; six have 500 
or more; and six have fewer than 500. 

The questionnaire was designed to secure informa- 
tion regarding audio-visual aids used, subject fields in 
which used, selection of materials, and suggestions for 
improvement of their present programs, plus any com- 
ments which the person filling out the questionnaire 
might wish to make. 
that 


are 


Of the audio-visual aids used in the colleges 
replied, films, film-strips, slides, and recordings 
the most popular; transcriptions and flat pictures are 
less in demand, One school reports using a flannel- 
graph, and two, one in Idaho and one in Washington, 
have television sets. 

The range of subject fields in which audio-visual 
aids ean be purchased has increased so that only a 
few fields are unrepresented now. Among those listed 


by the colleges are: education and psychology, musie, 


speech, foreign languages, literature, humanities, his- 


tory, business, sociology, religious edueation, nursing, 


1 Formerly assistant librarian, Portland (Ore.) State 
Extension Center, Vanport. 


health, and physical education, fine arts and manual 
arts; in voeational courses such as civil, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering, 


erinary medicine; and in seiences such as biology, 


metallurgy, optometry, vet- 


One college uses 
The 


order in which these are listed does not indicate fre- 


chemistry, geology, and physies. 
them in the Air Force ROTC training program. 


quency with which they are given in the replies. 

Because previewing films and careful preparation 
of the assignment are stressed so much in audio-visual 
courses, it was somewhat disillusioning to learn that 
this is not a general practice. The replies lead one to 
conclude that faculty members were often too busy 
to preview films and prepare assignments, or films 
arrived too late for thorough preparation. Failure 
to prepare carefully may have caused films to fall into 
disrepute in some schools and to have slowed their 
acceptance for use in others. 

Teaching with audio-visual aids has been going on 
in many of these schools for more than ten years, and 
all reported an increasing use the past two years, 
owing to more and better equipment available at lower 
cost. In addition to materials available in many sub- 
jeet fields, more faculty members have acquired the 
“know-how” of operation and care of equipment in 
courses that include the making of audio-visual aids 
such as slides, flannelgraphs, tape recordings, tran- 
scriptions, and ways of using mounted flat pictures 
with them. 
structors and students, the supply is increased at a 


When some materials are made by in- 
nominal cost. The large amount of publicity given 
materials available by both librarians and those in 
charge of audio-visual departments has helped to in- 
crease their use. 

According to reports little relationship seems to 
exist between the size of the college and the amount 
of equipment that it has. For example, the one tech- 
nieal institute with an enrollment of 258 students has 
28 projectors; a state college with 5,000 students has 
20; and a school with a eombined liberal-arts and 
teacher-education program has 13, the next highest 
number. As for operation of equipment and its care, 
both faeulty and students under faculty supervision 
take part. Other types of equipment owned by col- 
leges that replied are slide projectors, recorders (both 
wire and tape), film-strip previewers, radios, play- 
back machines, and television sets. 

Selection of materials for purchase is done by vari- 
ous persons in the different schools. In some the 
librarian and the business manager make the deci- 
sions; in others faculty members with the heads of 
their departments choose the ones they wish. In 
schools having co-ordinators or directors of audio- 


visual programs these do much of the selection in con- 
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ference with faculty. In the rental of films, the fae- 
ulty member who wishes to use them selects the ones 
he wants. 

The replies received indicate that few or no standard 
sourees are used in selecting these instructional aids. 
Two small liberal arts colleges go to local companies 
in Portland where they are located. Another small, 
private college with close denominational affiliation 
consults its field men. Another college bases its selee- 
tion on those with which the faculty is familiar. One 
school lists the following as sources which it uses: 
Northern School Supply Catalogue, Teaching Film 
Annual, Coronet, Jam Handy, Free Films, and Slide 
The State College of Washington at Pull- 


has an 


Films. 


man extensive program of selection about 
which it says, “We have a complete file of all sources. 
A staff of seven has spent the last year in searching 
and screening films and filmstrips to approve those 
suitable for use overseas as training and information 
films. These are now being used by the U. S. A. in 
the Marshall Plan countries.” 

Small colleges are becoming convineed that audio- 
visual aids are a necessary instructional tool and are 
setting up programs for the purchase of equipment 
and materials. Larger ones have extensive plans for 
expansion of their programs. Budgets range from 
$100 in the smaller institutions to $8,000 in the larg- 
est. One college has $2,000 to spend for equipment 
and an equal amount for materials. Some schools not 
having budgets for this kind of materials are using 
part of the library budget. One faculty member who 
filled out the questionnaire wrote: “This year the 
budget was $30, but last year it was mostly my own 
funds.” 

Schools that have programs also have storage facili- 
ties for their equipment and materials. In others it 
is scattered around the campus in faculty members’ 
offices, in departmental offices, and in the library. 
Faculty members have charge of these storage places 
except when the library is used, in which case a 
member of the library staff has charge. 

Not all colleges returning the questionnaire sub- 
seribe to magazines dealing with audio-visual mate- 


rials. The two magazines most frequently received 
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Guide and Educational Screen, 
which go to eleven schools. See and Hear goes to 
Audio-Visual World is listed by three. 


periodicals mentioned are Radio Electronics, 


are Audio-Visual 
four, and 
Other 
Radio and Television News, Photography, American 
Photography, Sound Tips, Audio Record, and Film 
Counselor. 

To the question as to the part the library should 
have in the audio-visual program, answers varied ac- 
cording to whether a library-staff member or a fae- 
ulty member filled out the questionnaire. Librarians 
replied that the library not only should have a part 
Some of the 


reasons advanced by librarians were: that the library 


but should be the audio-visual center. 


has an established system of ordering; that full-time 
supervision is available; and that the library is open 
more hours than any office or department on the eam- 
pus. However, only libraries having adequate staffs 
and space could aecept the additional responsibility 
of administering such a program. One faculty mem- 
ber expressed his viewpoint in these words, “No, it 
[the library] should not have [a part in the audio- 
Librarians have all they can do to 
It is better to have 


visual program}. 
sare for the books and periodicals. 
a separate audio-visual center, even if it is no bigger 
than an office for a starter. A librarian eannot well 
take time to cheek machine conditions and adjust.” 
Another faculty member wrote, “I am not a libra- 
rian, and I am wondering why librarians should want 
to trouble themselves with the work and the services 
involved. This alone can reach such a large propor- 
tion that an audio-visual co-ordinator is a desirable 
officer. Materials are to be used and not to be wait- 
ing repair or adjustment.” 

Suggestions for improvement of programs fall into 
general categories such as centralization of materials 
and equipment in one designated storage space, sepa- 
rate and larger budgets, increased space for quar- 
ters and staff, larger staff to catalogue materials, a 
full-time to handle and zare for 
equipment, and better techniques for keeping faculty 
members and administrators informed of materials 


person materials 


available. One professor mentioned that his college’s 
program needed more faculty co-operation to be sue- 


cessful. 


Educational Literature Review... 





AUDIO-VISUAL LEARNING’ 


THE development of television in recent years has 
served to make more people than ever before aware 

1 For a review of the literature of 1945-48, see W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Edueation,’’?’ ScHoo. AND So 
CIETY, 67: 320-26, April 24, 1948. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
of the educational functions of audio-visual media. 
While most discussions appear nowadays to deal with 
the sociological impact of television on individuals and 


families, or with the controversial issue of reserving 
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channels for educational uses, there is enough concern 
on the part of educators with the older aids to in- 
struction. The literature to be reviewed in the fol- 
lowing pages will make it abundantly clear that radio, 
filmstrips, and even flat pictures ave still very much 
in vogue, 

The appearance of the second edition of “Audio- 
Visual Aids to Instruction,” by Harry C. MeKown, 
well-known writer and editor on extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and Alvin B. Roberts, director of audio-visual 
education, Western Illinois State College (Macomb), 
suggests that college courses in auditory and visual 
techniques are prospering. Although, as the title 
indicates, the accent is on such matters as graphic 
materials, flat and projected pictures, films, radio, and 
the like, there is sufficient discussion on the principles 
underlying their use, the scope and functions of these 
aids, and the possible pitfalls. Of special note are 
the chapters on school journeys and those presenting 
specific lesson plans for the utilization of audio-visual 
materials in the elementary and secondary schools. 
In addition, the authors have provided a chapter on 
administration and supervision, as well as the eus- 
tomary section on sources of materials and equip- 
ment. The presence of big bibliographies at the end 
of each chapter makes an appended listing unneces- 
sary. Understandably, because of the book’s date of 
publication, the authors are brief and cautious regard- 
ing the role of television in the schools. Their text- 


book furnishes a comprehensive and practical intro- 


duction to the field of audio-visual instruction. Crit- 
ical eyebrow-raising is infrequent—e.g., overobvious 
functionality (p. 148) and the attribution of the first 
illustrated textbook to Comenius (p. 10). The trite 
Chinese proverb equalizing one picture with a thou- 
sand (or thousands) words is cited in an unfamiliar 
guise, “One see is worth one hundred tells” (p. 365). 

More modest in scope, treatment, and size is “Audio- 
Visual Techniques for Enrichment of the Curriculum,” 
by Anna C. Chandler, Hunter College Elementary 
School, and Irene F. Cypher, associate professor of 
education, New York University. This liberally illus- 
trated little volume is an elementary exposition of 
various types of aids, with particular reference to ap- 
plication to teaching programs in the elementary 
school. Unlike most works in this area, the Chandler- 
Cypher text shows much concern with the relevance 
of audio-visual materials to world peace, but the au- 
thors tend to be excessively optimistic and uncritical 
Other fea- 
tures are the appended glossary, the chapter on three- 
dimensional representation, and the welcome intro- 
ductory remarks of professor emeritus Paul R. Rado- 
savijevich. Most of the historical background is more 
decorative than accurate. 


with regard to their poteney for good. 
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One of the most detailed and best planned textbooks 
in the field is “Audio-Visual Materials and Tech- 
niques,” vy James S. Kinder, professor of education 
and director of film service, Pennsylvania College for 
Women (Pittsburgh). Starting from the standpoint 
that the “audio-visual materials are a means to an 
end, the development of the maximum potentialities 
of every student” (p. iii), Kinder insists throughout 
that the aids have their raison d’étre only if they 
serve to accelerate and facilitate learning. His book, 
which is intended for prospective and practicing teach- 
ers, school administrators, and directors of audio- 
visual programs, treats satisfactorily the foundations 
of audio-visual instruction, the various materials and 
the techniques associated with them, and administra- 
tive procedures. Each chapter concludes with ques- 
tions, laboratory exercises, and extensive reading ref- 
Proper note is taken (1950) of the possi- 
Praise is due the 


erences, 
bilities and practices in television. 
author for his thoughtful discussions of movie ap- 
preciation and the development of socio-economic, 
racial, and international attitudes through the medium 
of films. The attempt to include the historical ante- 
cedents of most types of aids is a good one, but it 
suffers from sinful omissions (Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Sheldon, ete.) and commissions. In the latter depart- 
ment, the usual error about Comenius is repeated, a 
procedure that is all the more strange in view of the 
fact that Kinder later cites Harry G. Good’s article 
which explodes the myth. And, of course, there is 
the ubiquitous Chinese proverb (p. 63). But these 
are minor criticisms; the book is a well-illustrated, 
encyclopedic source for study, reference, and appli- 
cation. 

Another work of magnitude is “Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials: Their Nature and Use,” by Walter A. Wittich, 
professor of education and director of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, the University of Wisconsin, and 
Charles F. Schuller, director of the Audio-Visual 
Center and associate professor of education, Michigan 
State College. 
describes with thoroughness the procedures of utiliz- 


This is a most functional text which 


ing a large variety of aids—the chalk-board, graphics, 
three-dimensional materials, films, et al. One chapter 
is devoted to the methods of studying the community, 
one to specimen lesson plans in several grades and 
subjects (including foreign languages), and one to 
television. The chapter summaries, lists of activities 
and somewhat short bibliographies indicate the use- 
fulness of the volume as a teaching device. Its prac- 
ticality sometimes leaves little to the imagination or 
personal trial-and-error. The illustrations are of more 
than average instructional value. 

The objective of F. Dean McClusky’s “Audio-Visual 
Teaching Techniques” is to present the foundations 
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rather than mechanical methodology. Associate pro- 
fessor of education and head of the department of 
audio-visual instruction in extension, University of 
California (Los Angeles), the author not only succeeds 
in this respect, but also offers with admirable brevity 
and clarity sufficient insight into the practical phases 
of audio-visual instruction. By virtue of its plenti- 
ful bibliographies and summaries of research, the book 
qualifies as a useful reference tool. It could have been 
even better if Dr. McClusky had been less dogmatic 
about the principles of education and if he had derived 
the historical and psychological foundations from more 
original sources. 

The sixth edition of “The Audio-Visual Handbook,” 
by Ellsworth C. Dent, educational director of Coronet 
and general sales manager of Coronet Instructional 
Films (Chicago), does not show much evidence of 
revision. The major content still stresses the me- 
chanical, and the introductory section is far from 
up-to-date. The bibliography requires much to make 
it adequate. With so many newer and better-balanced 
works available for study and reference, it is diffieult 
to see how this perennial publication will be able to 
hold its own in competition. 

Students of the pedagogy of sight and sound will 
profit from a careful reading of “Audio-Visual Mate- 
* a yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. This symposium, 
produced by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Stephen M. Corey, professor of education, Teachers 


rials of Instruction,’ 


College, Columbia University, is addressed in the first 
instance to classroom teachers, to whose questions it 
seeks to supply answers. In addition, it contains 
chapters for the enlightenment of school administra- 
tors and those desiring to do research in audio-visual 
teaching. Although much of the content is something 
less than a discovery, the fact that it represents the 
thinking of some of the best leaders (Floyd EF. Brooker, 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Edgar Dale, Francis W. Noel, 
ete.) is enough to establish this volume as a signifi- 
cant contribution. Probably the most striking chap- 
ters are Hoban’s on the opposition to audio-visual 
materials, L. C. Larson’s answers to specifie questions, 
and the valuable summary of research by Dale, Hoban, 
and James D. Finn. Some ideological bias regarding 
educational thought has erept in (e.g., pp. 53, 65-68, 
83), with the result that one finds black-and-white eon- 
trasts in teaching, assumptions treated as indisputable 
facts, and courses of action founded upon hypotheti- 
cal or apocryphal (but certainly not on representative) 
anecdote. A small corrective is available, however, in 
Elizabeth Golterman’s high-lighting of William Tor- 
rey Harris’s early and forgotten services to visual edu- 
cation. 

The 1950 yearbook of the Association for Student 
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Teaching, “Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher Edu- 
eation,” is made up of chapters discussing the prin- 
ciples and methods of applying aids to the preparation 
of teachers. Edited by Howard T. Batchelder, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Indiana University. this 
publication ‘deals mainly with the use of audio-visual 
aids in edueation courses and the production of these 
materials in teacher-education programs. Much of 
what is presented here has been adequately told else- 
where on more than one occasion. The helpful sug- 
gestions, which cover many aspects of teacher eduea- 
tion, could have been enhanced by treatment of some 
new ideas, such as the use of tape recorders in the 
supervision of student teachers’ lessons. This proce- 
dure, which seems so obvious, is apparently over- 
looked. A valuable feature of this yearbook is the 
competently annotated and classified list of 101 films 
in teacher education by L. C. Larson and Beryl B. 
Blain of Indiana University.? 

Another symposium, “The Film and Education,’ 
edited by Godfrey Elliott, editor-in-chief, Young 
America Films, is an unusual compilation of papers 
on virtually all phases of the instructional movie. In 
addition to the customary articles on the history and 
principles of the educational film and its application 
to the teaching of various school subjects, there are 


9 


informative chapters on the use of films in business 
and industry, adult education, the Armed Services, 
and other areas. The summary of research by A. L. 


Long and the section on administrative problems and 


practices add to the usefulness of this volume. Of 
special interest are the articles on the educational film 
in Great Britain, Canada, and “elsewhere abroad.” 
With some documentation and coverage of Italian 
films, this could have been an outstanding source of 
information on the educational motion picture in for- 
While not exhaustive (films for teach- 


eign countries. 
ing foreign languages are omitted), this volume is a 
near-encyclopedic source for the appreciation of the 
role of the film in instruction. It is unfortunate that 
it is a kind of publication that gets out of date rather 
soon, 

An almost identically titled book, “The Film in Edu- 
cation,” by Andrew Buehanan, British producer of 
educational and specialized films, is a well-written 
analysis of principles and procedures, such as would 
be found in any standard work. Its particular con- 
tribution lies in its chapters on the history of the 
British educational film, the status of the teaching 
movie in foreign countries, and the educative role of 
the children’s entertainment picture. The treatment 
of the U.S.S.R. is adequate, but hardly that of Italy, 

2Cf., N. Fattu and B. B. Blain, ‘‘Seleeted Films for 


Teacher Edueation.’’ Bloomington: Indiana University, 
1950. 
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the U.S.A., and other nations. More could have been 
written on the work of the League of Nations’ Inter- 
national Institute of Educational Cinematography. 

The reader wishing to get an idea of Italian ex- 
periences with educational films would do well to ex- 
amine Remo Branca’s “La scuola e il film.” Most of 
this little book is concerned with general principles 
and practices, but there is sufficient material on the 
place of the didactic film in Italian education. Special 
attention is given by the author, who has written ex- 
tensively on this field, to the problem of using films in 
teaching religion. It is refreshing to note Branca’s 
awareness of the movie’s potentialities for both good 
and evil: 


tutto il 


Una seuola vera e propria: 


I] cinema @ sempre lezione di qualche cosa... 
cinema @ sempre scuola. 
Scuola del Mondo. 


eterogeneo, rispondente in senso lato ad un’universita 


I] suo programma & vasto, complesso, 


popolare internazionale: propedeutica ed iniziazione di 
varie materie non sempre buone. I temi dell ’iniziazione 
sensuale e della scuola del delitto sono una parte non 


trascurabile in questo programma |p. 31]. 


The thoroughness of “Radio in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” by Roy D. Willey, director of audio-visual aids 
at San Jose State College, and Helen A. Young of 
Stanford University, is most commendable. After sev- 
eral chapters on the principles and general methods 
of radio in education, the authors furnish full details 
on the teaching of all branches of the language arts, 
the creative arts, social studies, and science. More- 
over, they include teacher education, administration, 
and observations on the history and future of radio. 
What might be questioned is the practice of devoting 
a sizable volume to only one aspect of elementary 
methodology when texts on elementary education as 
a whole are hardly much larger. 

The more effective use of school broadeasts and edu- 
cational programs is the theme of the second edition 
of “Teaching through Radio and Television,” by Wil- 
liam B. Levenson, assistant superintendent of the 
Cleveland publie schools, and Kdward Stasheff, tele- 
vision supervisor, Station WNYKE, New York City. 
This is a well-organized guide which provides recent 
information on an established and a new tool of learn- 
ing. The content comprises background, principles, 
methods, administration, and the like. 
a good chapter on commercial radio and television, a 


There is also 


presentation which could have been made stronger by 
the inelusion of the results of Paul A. Witty’s many 
researches. This highly serviceable volume concludes 
with a representative, six-page bibliography. 

With educators feverishly trying to take advantage 
of the Federal Communications Commission’s time- 
limited offer of television channels for noncommercial 
educational purposes, there is a great deal of dis- 
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cussion in the press and in the periodicals about the 


values of television. The development of opposition 
to the allocation of channels to education is not en- 
tirely unexpected, but such works as “A Television 
Policy for Education”* may heln answer some of the 
objections. Consisting of addresses, panel discus- 
sions, demonstrations and working papers presented 
to the Television Programs Institute of the American 
Council on Education, this volume constitutes a strong 
The 


contributions are by prominent persons associated 


plea for the educational potential of television. 


with education, publie life, and audio-visual training, 
and the editorial work is by Carroll V. Newsom, asso- 
ciate commissioner for higher education, New York 
State Education Department, who also directed the 
institute. 

Many long quotations and the full texts of state- 
ments by Frieda B. Hennock of the FCC and Jack 
Gould of The New York Times are the chief claim 
to value of Hazel Cooley’s “Vision in Television.” The 
text proper does not probe deeply into the relation of 
television to society or to education.* Some original 
or otherwise provocative ideas might have made this 
overpriced little book of greater utility than a selective 
source collection, 

A complete exposition of the principles and meth- 
ods of using a tachistoseope—a machine which ex- 
poses materials for a specified period of time—is given 
in “Learning through Seeing with Tachistoscopic 
Teaching Techniques,” a manual for the teacher in 
service. Written by Gaspar C. Barnette, visiting lec- 
turer in audio-visual education at Occidental College, 
this work is properly supported by illustrations and 
bibliography. There are brief indications of how this 
instrument may be used in a variety of school courses. 
Alfred Porter’s “New Visual Education Techniques” 
is a well-illustrated introduction to the application of 
the felt-brush marking pens to instruction in several 
departments of learning. The process is simple and 
inexpensive and should serve to make graphic repre- 
sentation more effective. 

One fact that is easily observable in any review of 
current literature in audio-visual is the 
paucity of published research studies. The experts in 


edueation 


3 On the instructional effectiveness of television see the 
two research reports by R. T. Rock, Jr., J. S. Duva, and 
J. E. Murray, ‘‘Training by Television’’ (Port Washing- 
ton, N. ¥.: Special Devices Center ([1952]). 

4Cf., F. Dunham and R. R. Lowdermilk, ‘‘ Television 
in Our Schools,’’ Bulletin 1952, No. 16, U. 8. Office of 
Edueation (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1952) ; ‘Of Children and Television’’ (Cincin- 
nati: Xavier University, 1951); R. L. Shayon, ‘‘ Televi- 
sion and Our Children’’ (New York: Longmans, Green, 
1951); C. A. Siepmann, ‘‘ Radio, Television and Society’’ 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1950); and the 
various articles by Paul A. Witty in the professional 


journals. 
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the field appear to rely on the classical studies, which, 
while good in themselves, certainly require supplemen- 
tation by newer approaches. The nearest publication 
to what may be termed research® that the present 
writer has been able to locate is “A Report to Educa- 
tors on Teaching Films Survey,” a document which econ- 
tains the results of a questionnaire submitted to school 
officials in the relationship between textbook and film 
instruction. Sponsored by seven publishing e¢om- 
panies, this report investigates the possibilities of pro- 
viding moving pictures to help along the book-centered 
learning process. Many interesting facts are disclosed 
regarding the extent and practice of audio-visual 
teaching, but the publishers are inclined to accept the 
major finding that the school does not represent at 
this time (1948) a suitable market for films to be 
prepared under their direction. It is noteworthy that 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, which is not 
represented in the sponsorship of this report, has done 
rather well with the instructional films which are cor- 
related with several of its edueational textbooks. 
What is deseribed by the author as a “research 
study,” John S. Carroll’s “Teacher Education 
Visual Education for the Modern School,” is more in 


and 


the nature of a synthesis of researches of others rather 
than a report of an original experimental investiga- 
tion. But this does by no means limit the valué of 
study; the well-annotated bibliographies and the docu- 
mented survey of the place of audio-visual aids in 


teacher education make it an eminently worth-while 
reference work. The chapter on the historical back- 


ground of audio-visual learning is unusual by reason 
of its comprehensiveness and its use of numerous 
source materials, even if most of them are secondary 
and tertiary. The author is superintendent of schools, 
San Diego County, Calif. 

Of considerable interest and utility is “Audio-Visual 
Education in International and Human Relations,” a 
report prepared under the auspices of the Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
This 


study summarizes and analyzes instruétional films, 


versity, by Robertson Sillars and colleagues. 


radio broadcasts, and television programs which are 
The 


descriptions and evaluations reveal weaknesses for 


designed to improve intergroup relationships.® 


which the authors supply suitable suggestions. 
The theory and practice of “Audio-Visual Admin- 
istration” are treated with clarity and abundant detail 


5 See also the pertinent sections in T. J. Sinelair, 
‘¢Business-Sponsored Teaching Aids’’ (Dansville, N. Y.: 
F. A. Owen, 1949). L. C. Larson et al., ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Research in Audio-Visual Edueation and Mass Media, 
1930-1950’? (Bloomington: Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, 1950), was not available to the writer. 

See M. Harrison, compiler, ‘‘International Under- 
standing: Catalogue of 16 mm Films’’ (Washington, D. 
C.: Committee on International Relations, NEA, 1950). 
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in a series of papers edited by Fred Harcleroad, asso- 
ciate professor of education, and William Allen, as- 
sistant professor of education, both at San Diego State 
College. Among the better known contributors are 
Jemes D. Finn, James S. Kinder, F. Dean MeClusky, 
Francis W. Noel, and Walter A. Wittich. There is a 
chapter on television, but it contains little adminis- 
trative advice, possibly because of the novelty of the 
medium. 

In the realm of reference materials, there is a pleni- 
tude of publications listing films, filmstrips, record 
ings, and other aids.’ These should prove helpful to 
teachers and administrators in selecting proper mate- 
rials to enrich their instructional programs. Also ser- 
viceable are such professional periodicals as Mduca- 
tional Screen, Journal of the AER, Audio-Visual 
Guide, Film News, See and Hear, Look and Listen, 
Visual Aids Review, Audio-Visual Communication Re- 
view, and Jewish Audio-Visual Review. Bibliograph- 
ical resources’ are provided in “Selected References on 
Audio-Visual Methods,” compiled by Louis S. Good- 
man, supervisor of the Audio-Visual Center, City Col- 
lege of New York, and Yvonne Jones, book editor of 
Film 
of books, bulletins, and articles correlated with Edgar 
Dale’s “Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching.” Con- 
stance Weinman’s “Bibliography on Audio-Visual In- 
structional Materials for Teachers in the Elementary 
School” is an extensive compilation of references with 


News. This is a deseriptively annotated listing 


7 £.g., ‘«The Blue Book of 16 mm Films’’ (Chicago: 
Educational Sereen, Ine., 1950); S. Reid, ‘Motion Pie- 
tures on the Other American Republics’? (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950); M. F. 
Horkheimer and J. W. Diffor, editors, ‘‘ Edueators Guide 
to Free Films,’’ twelfth edition (Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
eators Progress Service, 1952); ‘United States Eduea- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Motion Pictures Suitable 
and Available for Use Abroad,’’ second edition (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. 8. Department of State, 1952) ; Jo Be 
Kitehing and FE. S. Jones, ‘‘Index to Selected Film 
Lists’’ (New York: Edueational Film Library Associa- 
tion, 1950); S. Reid and A. Carpenter, ‘‘A Directory of 
2002 16 mm Film Libraries,’’ Bulletin 1951, No. 11, 
U. S. Office of Edueation, 1951); M. F. Horkheimer and 
J. W. Tiffor, editors, ‘‘Edueators Guide to Free Slide 
films’? (Randolph, Wis.: Edueators Progress Service, 
1949): G. G. Broderick, ‘‘Radio Seript Catalog’? (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1950) ; 
A. Jewett, ‘‘Reecordings for Teaching Literature and 
Language in the High School,’’ Bulletin 1952, No. 19, 
U. S. Office of Education (Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952); W. S. Freeman, editor, 
**1953 Annotated List of Phonograph Reeords: Kinder- 
garten-Senior High School’’ (Brooklyn: Children’s Read 
ing Service, 1952); and W. H. Hartley, ‘‘A Guide to 
Audio-Visual Materials for Elementary School Social 
Studies’’ (Brooklyn: Rambler Press, 1950). 

8 See also E. Dale and J. Morrison, ‘‘Motion Picture 
Discrimination: An Annotated Bibliography’? (Colum- 
bus: Bureau of Edueational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity [1951]); and G. G. Broderick, ‘‘ Radio and Tele- 
vision Bibliography,’’ Bulletin 1952, No. 18, U. 8. Office 
of Edueation (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1952). 
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very brief annotations. About one fourth of the space 
is assigned to items concerned with teaching the sev- 
eral subjects in the various grades. By all standards, 
however, the most comprehensive and useful compila- 
tion of references is F. Dean MeClusky’s “The A-V 
Bibliography,” a solid, expertly classified, and deserip- 
tively annotated listing. Even if it does not attain 
completeness, something which is not claimed by the 
compiler, the bibliography includes just about every 
thing of significance in the field. 
in every educational research library. 


It deserves a place 


The procedures of audio-visual instruction are being 
used to a greater extent than ever before, if one were 
to judge from the liberal amount of literature on the 
subject. The growth of television has further pro- 
moted the employment of visual helps in teaching, par- 
tially beeause many educators fear to be off the band 
wagon and to be labeled old-fashioned or worse. The 
social effects of television and the controversy about 
the granting of channels for educational purposes 
have also operated to center public and professional 
attention on the educative functions of the 
medium, 


new 


At the present moment there is a strong 
popular interest in three-dimensional (3-D) films. It 
is reasonably predictable that educators will see the 
didactic possibilities of 3-D, as they did of TV, and 
will fill periodicals and books with principles, meth- 
ods, administration, sources of equipment, and direc- 


tions for teacher education. 

There are signs that the broadening of audio-visual 
training will not go on without some serious question- 
ing or even opposition. 
Wood Krutch remarked: 


In a review last year, Joseph 


.. after all has been said about one picture and a thou- 
sand words or about the dramatic impact of the oration 
and the spoken dialogue, the fact nevertheless remains 
that the printed word is still the most flexible, varied, 
and economical means of communication ever invented. 
There are more cases where a hundred words ean tell what 
a thousand pictures could not than there are cases where 
the reverse is true.® 


Contrasting the radio and television versions of the 
same program, Jack Gould commented: “With radio 
the power of suggestion from the well-chosen word 
told more than a thousand pictures.”!° Finally, in de- 
scribing a picture history of an infantry division, 
David Dempsey recently maintained: “Here’s a case 
where 10,000 words might tell more than a single piec- 
ture.”!!| These words should have a tempering effect 
on the more enthusiastic among the educators. 


® Saturday Review, August 21, 1952, p. 9. 

10 The New York Times, Drama Section, February 8, 
1953, 

11 The New York Times Book Review, March 8, 1953, 
p. 8. 
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LOUIS BROMFIELD WRITES FICTION 
ABOUT EDUCATION 


Louis BromFreELp has joined, somewhat belatedly, 
in the newest sport of throwing mud at the American 
educational system. Some mudslingers specialize, at- 
tacking either the schools or the colleges; Bromfield 
takes a swing at the whole system, from the kinder- 
garten to the college. In an article, “The Shame of 
Our Colleges,” in the March issue of Esquire (with- 
out the visual aids that have made that journal fa- 
mous), he writes that “the tragie condition” in which 
education finds itself arises from “our failure to dis- 
cipline our children, our tolerance of downright sub- 
version in the schools, and our emphasis on the eol- 
. lege degree rather than the college education.” 

For the negleet of discipline “the system of pro- 
gressive education” which in the name of freedom 
encourages children to do what they wish when they 
wish is blamed. Against this the novelist posits: 


. The 


lack of discipline begins at an early age in the classroom. 


Without discipline education is impossible. . . 


Sometimes in the elementary and grade schools physical 
[sic] discipline is made impossible by conditions of over- 
crowding, or very nearly impossible through the irre- 
sponsibility and anarchy of the American home earried 
over into the school room. 


At least the fault is not wholly that of the school. 
Too many students are admitted to the colleges who 


should not be there. On this Mr. Bromfield will find 
many supporters, but his own conclusion is reached 
on the basis of the report of one college teacher “in 
a Southwestern college.” But the high light of Mr. 
Bromfield’s fiction is the logie by which he proves 
that, because of their remuneration and the low esteem 
in which they are held, teachers must readily fall 
victim to the Communist doctrine “which promises 
everything to everybody.” Hence they must inevit- 
ably impart subversive doctrines. 

It is unfortunate that, in writing his fictional de- 
scription of the “messy” state of education, he did 


not follow the principle that he enunciates for pro- 
fessors—“‘The professor who emphasizes propaganda 
rather than fact. . 
fluence on education and deserves discipline or dis- 
missal.” After all, the Congressional investigation 
committees will investigate first to discover the num- 


. is incompetent and a bad in- 


ber of subversive teachers in schools and colleges in- 
stead of condemning the whole profession outright. 
A novelist may create his own facts, but, when he be- 
comes a eritie of a social institution, he should col- 
lect the facts first in order to insure the accuracy of 
his criticisms which may have “a bad influence on 
edueation.”—I. L. K. 


PHILANTHROPY FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Private philanthropy for higher education appears 
to have reached a new high level in 1951-52, aceord- 
ing to a study of gifts and bequests to 51 major col- 
leges and universities, published by John Price Jones 
Company, Ine. 

Current gifts received by the 51 institutions under 
study totaled $91,062,000 in 1951-52, the 
amount reported in any single year by these institu- 


largest 


tions since the inception of the study 32 years ago. 
The total of current gifts reported was 3.2 per cent 
greater than in the previous year. Bequests to the 
institutions included in the study reached a total of 
$30,667,000 in 1951-52, an increase of 42.5 per cent 
over the previous year. The total of gifts and be- 
quesis was $121,729,000, an increase of 10.9 per cent 
over 1950-51. 

Since the end of World War II gifts and bequests 
to these 51 institutions have reached $637,406,000, or 
approximately 35 per cent of the total sum of $1,825,- 
870,000 received in the 32 years the study has been in 
progress. 

In 1951-52, eleven institutions received contribu- 
tions in excess of $5,000,000, totaling $78,525,000, or 
64.5 per cent of the total giving to the 51 institutions, 
and an increase of 16.1 per cent over the $67,652,000 
received by them in 1950-51. 
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The five leading beneficiaries were as follows: Yale, 
$13,624,000; Harvard, $11,778,000; Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, $6,953,000; Columbia, $6,735,- 
000; Cornell, $6,375,000. 

Among the nine women’s colleges in 1951-52, Mount 
Holyoke was the leader with total gifts and bequests 
of $1,385,000, followed by Vassar with $1,186,000, and 
Wellesley with $688,000. 


A UNIQUE PROGRAM OF EXCHANGE 
BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES 


Wuart is considered a unique program of exchange 
of professors and graduate students between the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the University of Venezuela 
has just been approved, aceording to an announce- 
ment of Wilbur Renk of the University of Wisconsin’s 
Board of Regents. An agreement whereby the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela will provide the financial support 
of a project in which exchange professors and stu- 
dents “should neither gain nor lose financially” was 
approved by the regents, March 7. A 10-year memo- 
randum of agreement, signed by officials of both uni- 
versities, provides that: 

A limited number of junior and senior faculty members 
from the University of Wisconsin and other North Amer- 
ican universities will go to Venezuela to teach at the... 
university, do research, or act as research consultants to 
government agencies, 

The University of Venezuela will send to the University 
of Wisconsin or other North universities a 
selected group of graduate students for continuation of 
their training. 


American 


Three professors from the University of Wisconsin 
are now on leave of absence for work in Venezuela: 
George W. Hill, professor of rural sociology, as ad- 
viser to the government; Henry S§. Sterling, associate 
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professor of geography, as director of a large research 
project on population in the Andes; and M. L. Bar- 
nett, of the department of sociology and anthropology, 
who has four graduate students with him working on 
population research in the country. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CELEBRATES 
FOUNDERS’ DAY 


Tue 114th year of its founding was celebrated by 
Boston University, March 9-13. The program was 
dedicated to “The University and Its Community.” 
The president of the university, Harold C. Case, de- 
scribed the many varied community services offered 
by a university to the people in its local, regional, 
and world sphere. College graduates must be active 
and disinterested participants in the business of mak- 
ing democracy a working reality. In the words of 


the president: 
Boston University sees herself as set in the midst of 


She sees the major task in the dis- 
covery, examination, and ineuleation of wisdom in its 


changing conditions. 
broadest sense. She accepts her responsibility for the 
training of citizens for society; she desires to serve as 
a multiform organization giving maximum opportunity 
for her faculty as a community of scholars . . . and the 
widest possible distribution and influence to her ideals. 


President Case listed the many services rendered by 
3oston University “at low cost or free of charge in 
the social-service, health, scientific, medical, nursing- 
aid-to-the-handicapped, cultural, and governmental 
fields. 

The program was concluded on March 14 with one 
seminar on “Significant Developments in the Relation 
of Emotional and Physical Health” and another on 
“The Contribution of Folk Arts to the Community.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John F. Walvoord, former assistant to the president 
of Dallas (Tex.) Theological Seminary, who has been 
serving as acting president since Lewis Sperry Chafer 
died on August 22, 1952, was inaugurated as presi- 
dent, February 6. 
Lewis Sperry Chafer Chapel, named in honor of the 
late president and founder (1924) of the seminary, 
was dedicated. 


At the same ceremony the new 


Alan B. McMillen, English master of the Senior 
School, Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh), has been 
named headmaster of the Junior School to sueceed 
Erwin W. Cole at the opening of the academic year. 
Erdman Harris, whose appointment as headmaster 


of the academy was reported in Scnoon aNnp Society, 
June 10, 1944, has resigned in the belief that “some- 
one younger and more vigorous should guide the de- 
velopment of the academy.” 


F. Allen Sherk, chairman of the department of his- 
tory, Milton (Mass.) Academy, has been appointed 
headmaster, Hopkins Grammar School (New Haven, 
Conn.), to succeed George Blakeman Lovell, whose 
forthcoming retirement in June was reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, January 3. 


George A. Pierson, dean of students, the University 
of Utah, has been appointed dean of students and di- 
rector of student personnel, Queens College (Flush- 
ing, N. Y.), to sueceed Harold Lenz who resigned 
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from the deanship in the spring of 1952 to accept a 
teaching post in the department of German. Dr. 


Pierson will assume his new duties on July 1. 


John E. Orchard, professor of economie geography, 
Columbia University, has been appointed acting dean, 
Graduate School of Business, to serve until a sue- 
cessor to Philip Young can be selected. Dean Young, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHool AND 
Society, December 13, 1947, has resigned to accept 
a post on the Civil Service Commission. 


William J. Lesko, a television-film director of the 
advertising agency, Daneer-Fitzgerald-Sample, New 
York City, has been appointed full-time director of 
Mr. 


Lesko will be responsible for the development of pro- 


educational television in Saint Louis University. 


grams from among the various departments of the 
university to be shown on the city’s channel 9, the 
liaison 


production and direction of the shows, and 


work between the university and the station. 


Gordon G. Darkenwald, chairman of the depart- 
ment of geology, Hunter College (New York 21), has 


been appointed director of the summer session, 


Coming Events 

L. T. Fish, assistant professor of elementary edu- 
cation, West Virginia University, will serve as co- 
ordinator of the sixth annual Summer Edueation Con- 
The 


conference is called to investigate and attempt to solve 


ference to be held on the campus, June 22-26. 


problems involved in elementary and secondary class 
Donald D. Durrell, professor of edu- 
cation, Boston University, will be the speaker at the 
setter 


room teaching. 
opening session, June 22, using as his topie, “ 
Teaching for Better Schools.” 

The American Home 
hold its 44th annual meeting in Kansas City (Mo.), 


* 


June 23-26. 


Economies Association will 
The over-all theme of the general ses- 
sions will be: “You Are the Key to Better Relations.” 
The chairman of the Program Committee is Catherine 


T. Dennis, vice-president of the association. 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend James Pendleton Lichtenberger, pro- 
fessor emeritus of sociology, University of Pennsyl- 


vania, died, March 17, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Dr. Lichtenberger, who had held pastorates (1896- 
1908) in the Chureh of the Disciples of Christ in 
Illinois and New York, had served the university as 
professor of sociology (1909-40). 


Hagbard Brase, professor of organ and theory of 
Bethany College Kan.), died, 
March 18, at the age of seveny-five years. Dr. Brase, 
who was born in Rada (Sweden), came to the United 
States in 1900 and had served the college since 1900. 


musie, (Lindsborg, 
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o 
BENTEL, PEARL BUCKLEN, 
Pp. 249. Drawings by Orel Zell Tucker. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York 3. 1953. $2.75. 
The story of a high-school graduate who cannot go on to 
college and so finds a job in a loeal radio station and 


dreams of putting radio to work for children by writing 
plays for them. 


Program for Christine. 


BUROS, OSCAR KRISEN (Editor). Classified Index of 
Tests and Reviews in the Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. Pp. 60. The Gryphon Press, Highland 
Park, N. J. 1953. Free. 

This makes readily available comprehensive and up-to-date 
bibliographies of recent tests published in all English- 
speaking countries. 

s 

COOLEY, 
Channel 
$2.50. 
The role of 


HAZEL. Vision in 


Television. Pp. S00, 
Press, 1440 


Broadway, New York. 1952 
television in education. 

e 
Teach 
Pp. 39. 


$2.00, 


‘OX, MARY ALINE. 
Book for Parents. 
York 16, 1953. 
This book is a simple and easy-to-follow statement of tried 


and true principles that should enable any parent to teach 
his child to read. 


Your Child to 
Exposition 


Re ad > A 
New 


Press, 


* 
FINKELSTEIN, 


cans: 


LOUIS (Editor).. Thirteen Ameri 
Their Spiritual Autobiographies. Pp. xii +296. 
Harper & Brothers, Distributors, New York 16. 1953. 
$3.00. 

A publication of the Institute for Religion and Social 
Studies, this includes 11 lectures given at the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies of The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America during the winter of 1949-50 


Flexible Monetary Policy: What It Is and How It Works. 
Pp. 37. Committee for Economie Development, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1953. 

A statement on national policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economie Development 
<2 

GINZBERG, ELI, AND DOUGLAS W. 
Uneducated. Pp. xxv +246, 
University Press, New York 27. 1953. $4.50. 

This presents the first ease histories of the uneducated 
in civilian and military life since 1890 and makes a major 


policy recommendation for education and for military serv 
ice. 


BRAY. The 
Illustrated. Columbia 


John Adams: Scholar. 
306. S$. F. Vanni, New York 11. 1952. $5.00, 

In this study the anthor has attempted an intellectual 
biography of the Second President of the United States of 
America 


IACUZZI, ALFRED. Pp. xiv + 


” 

McGRATTY, ARTHUR R., S.J. The Fire 
The Story of an Apostle. Pp. viii +295. 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Inextricably woven together are the 
foremost saints of the 16th century——Ignatius Loyola and 
Francis Xavier—one, the founding father, the other, the 
outstanding missionary of that holy army, the Company of 
Jesus. This is the story of their fellowship 


e 
MEYER, R. W. Leibnitz and the 
Revolution. Pp. 227. 
cago 4, 1953. $5.00, 
Translated by J. P. Stern this is the first 
study of Leibnitz to appear in English 


of Xavier: 
The Bruee 
1952. $4.00. 
lives of two of the 


Seventeenth-Century 
Henry Regnery Company, Chi 


nonspecialist 
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NESBITT, MARION. A Public School for Tomorrow: 
A Description of the Matthew F. Maury School, Rich- 
mond, Va. Pp. xvi+164. Harper & Brothers, New 
York 16. 1953. $2.50. 

With a foreword by William Heard Kilpatrick. 
e 


Putting PR into HPER. Pp. 64. Tilustrated. Ameri- 
ean Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 
6, D. C. 1953. $1.00; quantity rates. 

Authors are the Joint Committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation and the 
National School Public Relations Association, both depart- 
ments of the NEA. 

e 

Role of the United States in World Trade: A Resource 
Unit for Teachers. Pp. 46. Texas Education Agency, 
Austin, Tex. 1953. 6 cents. 

Prepared at the University of Texas Workshop in Economic 
Education, 
e 

SONDEL, BESS. Ezperiment in the Teaching of Com- 
munication to the Students of the Labor Education 
Division, Roosevelt College, Chicago. Pp. 34. Labor 
Education Division, Roosevelt College, Chicago 5. 
1953. 75 cents. 

This is a report of work done in a class in communications 
in the labor-education division. 
e 


Thesis Abstract Series No. 4. 
Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
1953. $1.00. 


**Studies in Education.’’ 
Pp. 325. 
Ind. 
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Containing abstracts of doctoral theses of all who received 
the Ed.D. or the Ph.D. degree with a major in education 
during the previous year. 

e 

TITUS, HAROLD H. Living Issues in Philosophy: 
An Introductory Textbook. Pp. xit+500. American 
Book Company, New York 3. 1953. $4.50. 

Second edition, retaining all the valuable features of the 
originai work and incorporating the most recent philo- 
sophical thought. 

@ 

‘‘Together We Are Strong.’’ Department of State Pub- 
lication No. 4614. Commercial Policy Series 144, 
Pp. 40. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 20 cents; quantity rates. 
Containing information believed to be of interest to readers 
on the economic strength of the free world. 


e 
TOMPKINS, STUART RAMSAY. The Russian Mind: 
From Peter the Great through the Enlightenment. 
Pp. xi+291. Illustrated. The University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Okla. 1953. $4.00. 
Here the author, whose knowledge of Russian history, ete., 
qualifies him to discuss the Russian mind, provides a 
psychological portrait of that mind. 
e 
WOOD, HUGH B. Behavior Preference Record: What 
Would You Do? Intermediate Grades 7-8-9-Form A. 
Pp. 8. California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 1953. 8 cents. 
An interesting and novel device for stimulating individual 
and group analyses and discussion of personal and social 
characteristics. A study of some home and school prob- 
lems. 





DAVIS-EELLS TEST OF 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


lem-solving ability. 


Write for full information and specimen sets. 





World Book 
Company 











by ALLISON DAVIS, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
and KENNETH EELLS, Associate Professor of Psychology, San Diego State College 


A new group test for grades 1 to 6, in which intelligence is defined specifically in terms of prob- 


An outgrowth of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural differences, the test requires 
the child to understand and respond to a variety of verbal material, but is entirely free of 
reading requirements. Child-oriented problems closely parallel real-life problems; administra- 
tion stresses a “game” rather than a “test”’ atmosphere. 


Form A of two batteries now available: Primary for grades 1-2, Elementary for grades 3-6. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





Davis-Eells 
Games 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 








You can take advantage of the new 
combined TIAA-CREF annuity plan 
to invest part of your retirement sav- 
ings in common stocks. Then you will 
retire with a base income from TIAA 
of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
monthly plus an income from CREF 
that fluctuates with dividend earnings 
and capital values of the stocks in the 
Fund. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Send for details. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
ere 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











APPEAL 


Won’t the Educational Press of this country give us a “fair shake” 
and carry our ads of GET OUT, DR. FOGG? The publications of 
the ‘‘New Education” are adamant in their refusal to accept them.* 
They would smother GET OUT DR. FOGG. Yet, these are the 
Very People who stand in American classrooms and presume to 
teach, unblushingly presume to teach, the Bill of Rights; the Very 
People who are the Very First and Loudest to claim’ Academic 
Freedom. It seems to us that it would be no harder to get our ads 
in Pravda and Izvestia than it has been to get them into the 
journals of the ‘‘New Education.”” We Poe 

And now our mail is beginning to bring us thre ats. ‘“‘Watch your 
step!’’ we are told. ‘‘You are being watched!’’ 

Watched? By whom? By the Hierarchy of the ‘‘New Education’’? 

an it be that this High Prie sthood now has its own Gestapo? 

But we won’t “watch our step.”” We will continue to push GET 
pat DR. FOGG, and try to bring it to the ones of every 

Every—parent and citizen in this nation. For, GET OUT, DR. 
FOGG is Fighting the Good Fight, the fight of these parents and 
citizens, yes, and of their children and their children’s teachers, too. 
The fight against the Iniquity of the ‘‘New Education’’; against the 
Chaos and Anarchy it 1s making the classrooms of our public 
schools; against its substitution of ‘ ‘Sociality”’ for Morality; against 
the Riot, Rowdyism, and Hoodlumism it is foisting off on Ameri- 
can parents as the “education” of their children; against its 
arrogation of a new race of Supermen, the “‘New Educators” , who 
are above the pedagogical axiom “Learn to do by Doing’’, and never 
had to teach in a classroom below the college level to know how to 
do so, and, more, to tell others who have actually done it how to 
do it; against its utter cancellation of the classroom teacher and 
its reduction of her to the status of door mat and patient, unprotest- 
ing refuse-receptacle of all of the vile and animal that can 
emanate from the immature; against the ‘‘New Educators’ ”’ claim 
to achievement of the Educational Millenium. Yes, GET OUT, DR. 
FOGG is fighting the fight against all this—and against too, the 
Intellectual Tetularenas of those who so unblushingly Preach Toler- 
ance, yet Practice it not 

Read GET OUT, DR. “FOGG. Read it, and learn why the Press 
of the New Education” is trying to destroy this book. Join the fight 
it is fighting, the fight for the birthright of every American Child: 
a Real Education. 

Order GET OUT, DR. FOGG from your book store, or direct 
from us. 10% Discount from List Price of $3.25 to all Workers in 
Education, Allied Fields. Library Discount. 

DELANO PUBLISHERS, 232 W. Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

* We thank School & Society for carrying this ad. It stands alone 
—proud democratic, American place—among the Education Press of 
this nation. That Press is giving us a hard time of it. Intolerance 
ad infinitum. But we'll win. 





THE UNEDUCATED 


A Publication of the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project, 
Columbia University 


ELI GINZBERG and DOUGLAS W. 
BRAY. This concise study of the uneducated 
in the United States gives a history of the 
poorly educated since 1890, presents the first 
case studies in print of the uneducated in 
civilian and military life, and makes major 
policy recommendations toward the conser- 
vation of our human resources by reducing 
illiteracy. The relation of education to in- 
dustrial work and military service is graphi- 
cally presented in this challenging picture of 
a fundamental problem in our national life. 


$4.50 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Unesco Publication 


CHARLES A. SIEPMANN. Beginning with 
a general discussion of the place of television 
among the mass communications of the 
Modern Age, this book traces briefly and 
concisely its rapid spread throughout the 
world. The main section analyzes the sys- 
tem of television broadcasting in the United 
States and the place of education in it. Pro- 
fessor Siepmann describes a number of sig- 
nificant programs in detail and undertakes a 
careful evaluation of the field. TELEVISION 
AND EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES is of special interest to everyone 
concerned with audio-visual means for the 
advancement of education, science, and art. 

Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00 


Cohadite University Press 
2960 Broadway - Tw York 27 
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> The goals of education 


| and the means of achieving them 





James Bryant Conant’s 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY 


Mr. Conant eloquently restates the aims of public education in the United States, 
and proposes a radical yet practical 10-point program for secondary education 
by which we may provide a true “education for liberty” for our youth, mainly in 
increasingly comprehensive high schools and junior colleges. $3.00 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
in SCHOOL and COLLEGE 


A Committee Report by Members of the Faculties of Andover, Exeter, 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton and Yale 


A plan for integrating the last two years of secondary school and the first two 
years of college—the crucial four-year period when most students obtain their 
“general education” and when many of them, as things stand now, lose interest 
or waste time. $2.00 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


CONCEPTS AND CASES IN CONCRETE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl. Two books, designed as a unit, yet each 
uniquely valuable in its own right. 
Volume I1—Concepts offers a step-by-step unfolding of the whys of agreement or 
failure between human beings. $4.75 
Volume I1]—Cases. 333 actual cases drawn from real life vividly dramatize a wide 
variety of problems involving people as individuals or in groups. $4.25 


LIBERAL EDUCATION RECONSIDERED 


By Theodore M. Greene. Education in relation to the individual, society, the 
world of nature, and to ultimate reality itself. $1.50 


At your bookstore, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





